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CAPRICE. 

Tue indulgence of caprice is incompatible with consistency of con- 
duct. The man of dignity is never capricious ; if obliged to disap- 
prove, his disapprobation arises from sufficient reason, and his manner 
is that of a gentleman. The man who is directed by correct and fixed 
principles is equal and may be relied on, while he who is influenced by 
prejudice or passion changes without cause; sometimes commending 
beyond reason, and at others condemning without it. If in this way 
modesty is sometimes put to the blush from extravagant praise, con- 
scious rectitude is not less frequently hurt by censure undeserved. 

When the motives for action are variable and inconstant, their ef- 
fects cannot be less whimsical and absurd. When a stranger in N—— 
some years ago, and little occupied by business, from civilities receiv- 
ed, I was frequently induced to call at the house of Mr. D. I had the 
honor of being of his parties and of adding to the number of his guests. 
Circumstances are now different, I am much occupied and have few op- 
portunities, and still less inclination to call on my old friend. 

He looks upon me with a jealous eye, and hardly seems to know me ; 
I laugh in my sleeve and pass him unnoticed unless he chances to speak 
first. The progress of our intercourse has been this. He was pleased 
to treat me when a stranger with politeness and attention; on my part 
these civilities were always received with all due respect and acknowl- 
edgement. But D. was a proud man and ambitious. He was pleased 
to have it said that his balls and suppers were more numerous and bril- 
liant than those of any other man. Every decent or fashionable man 
he could enlist, served to fill up his ranks, and consequently to minister 
to his vanity. 

Like other men of this sort, my old friend was selfish as well as am- 
bitious, and by consequence his invitations afforded but slender evidence 
ef any friendship or esteem for him to whom they were sent. 
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After I had been a visitor of some years standing, I called to make 
my respects ‘to the family, but, unfortunately for me, this was after an 





absence of unusual length. 

7 mS I was received with sternness by Mrs. D. and with as much dignity 
as possible, but as she permitted herself to be out of humour without 
cause, she lost all her loveliness, and how much dignity could be left, I 








leave others to decide. 
I was charged with neglecting old acquaintances, &c. &c. and my rea- 
- sons demanded for so doing. The attack was so unexpected, so sud- 
den, and so closely followed up, that I confess Mr. Nemo, I made but 
an awkward defence ; for of all the excuses which occurred to my con- 
fused recollection, the true cause would have been most offensive to 
my accuser ; and I remained nearly or almost——silent. 
Though it was difficult for me to say a word on this occasion, it was 
easy for me to draw several conclusions from the interview. For in- 
| | stance, that after accepting the attentions of this family for some time, 
| \ they were disposed to consider me as fairly engaged in their service. 
| That I was to come when bidden, and go as directed ; think as they 
{ thought, and at all times and in all respects to be their admirer, 
imitator, and advocate, &c. &c. 
If Mr. D. however had known that I estimate as highly my indepen- 
dence of mind, as he does his independence of purse, he would proba- 
bly have preferred some other object for his experiment. © I really feel 




















obliged in this instance, as I hope I shall in all others, for every favour 





bestowed so far as the motive is commendable, while I feel conscious 






that no temptations of this kind can ever bind me to a base or servile 





compliance. 
If this sketch, Mr. Nemo, should be worth your notice, you shall have 













a counterpart for some future number. 
Yours respectfully, 8. 1. 


— + o—- 

( i DULNESS. 
Ke de Our wits like our temper, are rather of an unsubmitting nature ; 
“they will not comprehend every thing that is set down for them, and 
: consequently we are obliged to pass over many observations which are 
occasionally made to us, from a determination not to understand them. 


Oh how stubborn is ignorance ! If the wits of our correspondents were 
but sharp enough to pierce through the seven fold shield of our dulness, 
how easily would Ulysses conquer Ajax. 
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OPPONENTS. 

Wuy do not our opponents appear openly and manfully before us and 
the public ? We have never flinched from opposition ; but it is the nature 
‘of snapping turtles to retire into their shells when they find they cannot 
bite. 

But does the host of critic murmurers recoil at one slight skirmish ? 
or has every bee left his sting, ‘and with it his life, in the slight wound 
he has attempted to inflict? 


ee 


AN OCCURRENCE. 

“Is 17 possible ?” I turned round—I did not listen, but I could not 
avoid hearing ; the exclamation was made in so plaintive a tone, that my 
ears were rivetted, and ‘my feet would not move my body from the spot. 
—* It is true,” replied another voice—‘‘ Good God!” rejoined the first— 
a momentary silence ensued—an appeal of nature from an infant aroused, 
as I supposed, a mother, for I was on the outside of the house, an intend- 
ed passer by : “ My child, I come,” was the next sentence uttered—I 
then voluntarily listened, and 1 heard—what would to God no man may 
hear again! a mother saying to her infant ‘I have no bread.to give 
you.” Ceremony shrunk into nothing at the call of feeling ; I rushed 
into the humble dwelling, the females were alarmed at the sight of a 
human being in the form of man, for aconstable had been there before 
me—a few words restored a momentary pause from fear—I summoned 
courage to enquire the cause of their distress ; alas! it would be a tale 
too often told. A mother’s tear falling on the only dollar I had left as 
she pressed it between my hand and her’s, made it more estimable in 
my sight than the richest diamond of Peru: I withdrew ; and on my re- 
turn home having sighed a prayer to the Almighty to send a richer friend 
to a deserted widow, I laid me down, exclaiming, how cheaply can a 
human being purchase real happiness even in this world. 


ee 


ANOTHER. 
I was sitting with an elderly lady in her parlour, enjoying “the feast 
ef reason and the flow of soul,” when a gentle tap at the door interrupt- 


ed the conversation—the door was opened, and a youth dressed in a sai- # 


lor’s habit entered, and running toward the lady threw himself on his 
knees before her exclaiming, “‘O my more than mother !” and remained 
for some moments in that posture with his face resting on his hands 
supported by hers, which he had seized as they were extended to give 
him welcome. 
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I was so situated, that he had passed without perceiving me, and had 
concluded that the lady was alone~after a short pause, he faultered 
from a feeling soul—“‘O mother, mother, help me for heaven and vir- 
tue’s sake to reclaim my sister”—I started from my seat; the noise oc- 
casioned by my involuntary motion aroused him, he regained his feet, 
and turning towards me he bowed—but the eye, the blush, the gesture 
with which the bow was accompanied !—though the tongue was silent, 
every nerve was eloquent—Poor orphan! he had imagined himself 
alone with his only friend, the patroness of himself and his once virtu- 
ous sister; he was preparing to pour forth the effusions of his honest 
and tender soul when he perceived a stranger inthe room. Having at 
once determined to take my leave, I indulged myself only in a few mo- 
ments’ gaze; he seemed about fourteen years of age, his countenance ap- 
peared ‘the human face divine,” for in it prominently shone, honour 


and the stricter virtues, softening into the blending ornaments of 


pity, mercy, and benevolence—He had dressed himself in his best suit 
to visit his benefactress—as I was withdrawing, the lady accompanied 
me to the passage—her heart too was full—Poor boy! said she, he is just 
returned from sea, and has found his dear and only sister-———but ano- 
ther time—She could say no more. 

O God of Heaven! whom can the thunder of thy justice strike more 
dreadfully than him, who steals the honor of an orphan because she has 
no mother to advise, no father to protect her? 


el + ee 


AVARICE AND BENEVOLENCE. * 


THE avaricious man exists a slave to his penury, the benevolent man 
dies a martyr to his charity ; if death be preferable to slavery, even in 
the eye of the political world, how great must be the exaltation of that 
man who has suffered for the sake of virtue, in the eye of heaven ! the 
praises as well as the pleasures of men are transitory and pass away, 
the pangs of the virtuous can also be but momentary, their reward and 
their future happiness will be eternal. 

We advocate not a disregard of pecuniary acquisitions, they are ne- 
essary to the performance of our domestic duties, and our externally 
"active virtues ; we only contend that the ardour of acquirement should 

not be so anxiously indulged as to permit us to enlist dishonesty in the 
pursuit, and that when affluence is attained, some sacrifice of our plea- 
sures,— be they what they may, whether they consist in contemplating 
the money in the chest, orin spending it luxuriously—should be made 
for the general benefit of the commynity ; for although a man’s riches 
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may save him from the judgment of the law, his virtués alone can se- 
eure him from the condémnation of the gospel. 
— +¢ 
PRIVATE CARRIAGES. 

We have not only frequently heard of, but in repeated instances no- 
ticed ourselves, the abuses and impositions committed against, and prac- 
tised upon, the citizens of Boston, and others, by the drivérs of public 
carriages ; yet we are happy in saying the occurrences are few in which 

»we have heard or noticed that any actual or serious injury has been sus- 
tained by them. While we make the latter remark to their credit, 
it is with the deepest regret that our duty conipels us‘ to record 
a serious misfortune sustained by a poor labouring man, through 
the negligence or malice of the driver of a private coach, who 
was lately run down and so severely bruised as to disable him entirely 
from business. We do not pretend to say that the owner himself 
is directly blame-worthy ; but we think it at least his duty to inquire 
into and “‘ correct the proceedure.” 

We say, with honesty, we have no knowledge of either party of whom 
we write ; but we have our information from too correct a source to 
disbelieve, or even doubt the fact. And it is with increased sorrow we 
are told that although the owner of the carriage possesses extensive 
wealth, and the unfortunate man bas a family dependent on his daily 
manual exertions for their subsistence, who are by this circumstance 
suffering for the necessaries of life; they have been dismissed with a 
trifling pittance, when asking relief from a quarter where their present 
misfortunes support the strongest claim. 


a 
——— D+ ae 


METEORIC STONES. 
WE see no reason why we should not offer a few ideas on this subject 
as well as our neighbours. 
The grand questions are, “ whence do they come,” or “ how are they 
formed ?” As to ** whence they come,” we believe that the only other world 
which has been supposed by romantic philosophy capable of pelting this 


poor globe, is our own satellite, the moon; now as we know not how we 
could have offended the moon so as to deserve these frequent peltings, un-  __* 
less it has been from our occasional interference between her and the sun, ~ 


(and yet that can not well be the case, for ladies like to hide their faces 
sometimes,) we must suppose her innocent of this offence ; we however 
as editors, being always ready to take the part of the ladies, will under- 
take the defence of chaste Dian against this inhuman accusation, and 
endeavour to prove, as in most other causes of dispute between male and 
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4 


female, the fault originates with the male; and that all the causes of 
these stony showers are only the “ingrédients of our poisoned chalice” 
returning tc our own lips. 

But we must attempt to be serious, lest we should be accused of ridi- 
culing PhiJosophy ; and therefore we bid adieu to the moon, and all her 
influence for the present. 

We mean not to reason much on this subject, or to attempt an account 
of the formation of these stones; we thik that they are formed in the 
atmosphere ; and we think so from observing the effects of the common 
operations of nature, and from the powers of her agents in reducing 
solidity to fluidity, and recalling fluidity to solidity. 

Much may be gained by arguing from analogy. The lightest thing 
we know of is gas; the union of gasses produces ‘water, water produces 
ice, its crystal; what is this crystal but a stone, a solid mass produced 
from a fluid by the absence of a certain something, say caloric,necessary 
to keep the water in a state of fluidity? and what are other stones but 
masses produced from fluids of some nature or the other deprived of 
whatever kept them in a fluid state? Examine but the common stone 
in the neighbourhood of Boston, it will appear evidently that the masses 
have been originally in a state of fluidity, though perhaps not a fluidity 
occasioned by ignition. The muddy river contains within itself a future 
island, perhaps a future rock ; the sea water pure and transparent as it 

may appear, holds in solution the various embrios of solidity ; the erupted 
lava of the volcano flows till the air removes the cause of its fluidity ; 
whatever is solid may by some means or other be decomposed, and 
these decompositions, will by natural attraction, reunite. The most 
transparent chemical solutions produce solids by evaporation, sub- 
limation or precipitation ; ahd why should we suppose nature in her 
grand chemical laboratory, the air, less capable of producing solid sub- 
stances than we are from the denser mediums of solution ? 

These hypotheses consitute the first foundation of our ideas. 

We will observe, in the next place, generally, on what may be called 
in this sketch,the annihilation of immaterial substances ; and in doing so 


. We shall confine ourselves principally to such as are to common vision 
»* the subject of daily consumption. 


~~ “As the first and most common article of consumption, we will mention 


woop. Of this solid article an immense number of tons are daily con- 
sumed, and apparently reduced by the operation of fire to little more 
than nothing ; excepting the ashes and the soot, all is gone—where ? 
doubtless into the atmosphere. As wood or coal is consumed by the 
accumulated air in our fire-places, so is every thing, cut off from its orig- 
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inal nursery, and exposed to the external air, consumed, though in less 
perceptible degrees, by the general operations of nature. Expose iron 
to the influence of the atmosphere, it rusts, as we commonly observe ; 
but what is this (we endeavour to speak so as to be generally understood, 
avoiding technical terms and definitions) but the one part of our atmos- 
phere feeding upon the metallic part of it, and leaving the earth to be 
earried off by another? Now, our atmosphere being composed of many 
gasses, each of which is separable from the other by human power, we 
surely cannot deny that the power who formed and combined can also 
separate them. Let us suppose then that each gas has its separate 
duty to perform in the decomposition of animal substances destroyed, 
of salts, metals, minerals, &c. disengaged from their original beds ; we 
know that all these substances exposed to the air vanish in more or 
less time ; they are consequently dissolved, not each as a whole, but 
in its component parts, by the respective gasses forming our atmos- 
phere.—This being admitted, it follows of course, that there must be at 
all times in the atmosphere the every component part of every whole 
material witnessed upon earth; and, ¢Ais being the case, it would -re- 
quire in nature no greater effort to produce solids from the atmosphere, 
than it does human beings to produce them from their artificial solutions. 

As we pretend only to be treating this subject lightly, for we write 
with nothing about us but our pens, ink, and paper, (and the snuff box) 
we shall draw hastily to the conclusion of our remarks, 

It is well known that chemists procure solids from the most transpa- 
rent fluids,by a variety of operations ; nay, that the union of two or more 
certain fluids will produce one solid mass. Among other methods 
we willonly select,at present,congelation and precipitation. We all know 
that with a sufficient degree of cold applied, all fluids will become solid ; 
at least, we all know that water will freeze in cold weather. We 
know that all solids, by a sufficient degree of heat applied, will become 
liquids, at least that ice melted before the fire will become water. 

Let us now suppose that, during the summer, after a powerful evapo- 


ration, the atmosphere is filled with water; a cold cloud approaches ° 


this atmophere, the atmosphere condenses, the particles of water by it — 


dissolved consequently approach each other ; the cloud still exercising ; 
its influence, they continue their approach till at last united in a solid 


form from the intensity of the cold, they become a burden too heavy for 
the air, which therefore quits its hold and suffers it to fall on the earth 
in the form of hail, where it remains till the warmth of the earth or sun 
again releases its particles, and they separate, to be again dissolved. 
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The fall of hail, though more common, does not appear to us less ex- 
traordinary, than the fall of meteoric stones; let us suppose, upon 
our former hypothesis, that the atmosphere contains all the ingredients 
necessary to form solids, no matter of what kind, for we cannot suppose 
that all these meteoric stones, as they are called, are of one kind. Let 
us only imagine, for the sake of illustration, that a certain portion of at- 
mosphere contains dissolved in it certain materials to which the qua- 
lity of that atmosphere has just such an affinity asto sustain it in 
solution ; acloud or another portion of atmosphere contains materials 
collected elsewhere, to which the particular state of the former has 
greater affinity than to that which it contains—they unite—what must 
or can be the natural result, but precipitation? and this precipitation 
will be of such materials as the nature of the combination refuses. 

It may be simple, or it may be double, triple, or quadruple ; it may be 
earth, sulphur, iron, or pyrites ; it may be a combination of the whole ; 
but it must be proved to be something which the atmosphere has bor- 
rowed from the earth, and which at its appointed time nature orders to 
be returned. 

+ 
OLD MAIDS. 

WttTHu pain we observe the frequent and illiberal remarks made on 
this class of society, and never could we discover the justice of an un- 
friendly observation respecting them. That they are not wives or moth- 
ers, is to be attributed to them rather as a misfortune than as a crime ; 
and, if their situation is to be regarded in this respect, they should be 
more the objects of the reflecting tenderness ofa human being,than of his 
sport or ridicule. Our fates are not always at our own command, and 
though women as well as men may at some times be “ masters of their 
fates,” yet the same circumstances which prevent men from using this 
occasional power of control, will also operate on women with similar 
restrictions. Till we can say ourselves that we have never neglected 
a justifiable opportunity of improving our own situations, we can have 


; no right, in the scale of merit, to condemn females for not having taken 
* a similar advantage. Besides, im those who consider females as com- 
posing the weaker sex,it is ungenerous, and in those who deny to them 

» the privilege of exhibiting affection it is baseness, to reproach them 


with a station in life, which has perhaps resulted more from the neglect 
of men than from their own inclinations, especially while this neglect 
most probably originated from a greater regard for external than inter- 
nal accomplishments. ' 
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A feeling soul in company with a woman who has passed.through the 
meridian of life without having had it in her power to call a fellow crea- 
ture by the endearing term of husband, or an infant my son or daughter, 
would think it his duty to render to that female every consolatory atten- 
tion, in consequence of such privations. Shew me a human being that 
is not as happy as myself, I would impart to her one half of, my feelings, 
and the other half would be immediately doubled by the gift. 


——— + eo 


We have taken the liberty of omitting a few words that were in the 
original of the following, for which we hope to be excused. 


Esteemed Friend, 

Nemo Nosopy,—Suffer me for once to present to thee a lucubration 
for the purpose of being made public in thy useful paper; peradventure 
thou wilt object to thy friend’s request, as he hath observed the many 
answers thou hast givento unnumbered communications; I wish thee 
not to insert any thing that doth not appertain to thy wishes, far be it 
from thy friend—for he only wishes to give a warning to those who are 
directly concerned in the present subject. 

Know then thy friend hath a fair daughter; fair, because she is virtu- 
ous, for verily I must despise the common acceptation of the term 
“fair,” amongst the fashionables of this extravagant age. A worthy 
young man some time past requested permission to visit my house ; his 
appearance added to the knowledge of his relatives, imported that he 
was worthy of my attention; his constant visits and opening virtues 
gained him the full esteem of thy friend ; and eve long he became the 
object of my daughter’s choice. I can relate to thee this circumstance 
with unbounded satisfaction, for the friendship and attachment that sub- 
sisted between this worthy young man and my child, received my entire 
approbation ; and moreover the connexions on each side, were most de- 
sirous for a mutual advancement of kindred complacency. Thus began, 
and proceeded an intimacy which I verily observed with pleasing 
fondness ; and it might have continued to proceed, had not an intrusion 


of low self-sufficiency, proceeding from a jack upstart prevented it ;— Rl 
one evening when my child was absent from her home, visiting the fami ~ 
ly of a truly revered friend, amongst the many friends that were present,» 


a gew-gaw ostentatious stripling appeareth—long practiced in the act of 
dissimulation and atrocious cunning; he poured from his mouth such 
a volley of wily flattering speeches, that the insidious creature touched 
the tender feelings of my child; and moreover the influence had such a 
tendency as to remove her former affection —How often do I repeat to 
40 
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my child, Thy father’s fondness is inexhaustible, his love for thee is 
without bounds ; but when thou sacrificest wisdom to the shrine of 
ignorance and folly ; when in thy unguarded moments, thou forseest 
not the result of thy imprudence; thou bringest a pang to thy father’s 
breast which he cannot long endure. 

Still is my kind advice derided, and still doth the gay coxcomb con- 
tinue his intrusions—my wish to forbid his visits directly, for the sake of 
my child’s feelings I cannot comply with ;—but should this thy friend’s 
admonition be made public, I question not but it will contain hints abun- 
P dant, and be taken by this intruding upstart. 
iy : Thine truly, | NO-SAM. 


We are entirely unacquainted with the author of the above, and with 
all persons and circumstances to which it may allude. We do not know 
that it has any personal allusion; we, however, disclaim all respon- 
sibility, should it be deemed to have any. It is very seldom that any 
sf general censure of conduct can be made without being applicable or 

i applied. N. N. 


NEMO NOBODY, ESQ. 

Srr—lI take the liberty of giving you a hint that you have offended 
some of my acquaintances by the freedom of your remarks, and of advis- 
ing you to be more careful in future. Yours, K. M. 


——— 


MR. NEMO, 
I nec leave to inform you that I have repaired my cellar door, and 
trust that hereafter you will have no occasion to direct to me the partic- 
ular notice of the Selectmen. 
SOUTH END. 


2 + o-—— 


MORALIZING. 


Anp so, as we are secretly told, for all our instruction now comes 


_pthrough the medium of insinuation, it is not politic to moralize because 


“we may offend the rich—indeed ! well, if morality offend them, let them 
~ be offended—if our censure has any painful effect, we can inform any 
person who may have been heretofore affected by it how to avoid it in 
future—let him become honest, benevolent, and merciful. We will do 


our duty, and if he does his, he never, as we hope, will have cause to 


We 


complain of our severity. 
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DR. GRIFFIN. 

WE have received several communications respecting a sermon or 
lecture delivered last Sunday by this gentleman, in the course of which, 
as we are informed, he summoned the Almighty, and presented him as a 
prisoner at the bar of human justice; he indicated to his congregation 
that he had brought the omnipotent personally before them, and that if 
they had any thing to say against him, then was the time—and paused 
for the accusation. If this be fact, and we can have no reason to doubt 
the intended correctness of our information, for the communicators are 
personally known to us, although we dare not accuse a clergyman of 

intended blasphemy, yet justice will permit us to say, that, had a lay- 
man made such an observation, he would have been accused of it at 
once. 

Perhaps our ideas of the omnipotent Being are too rigid, for we think 
that he is the Creator and Governor of all things, that human beings 
are under his control, and that he is not under that of human beings— 
that his name, his nature, and his attributes are too sacred to be intro- 
duced as toys or playthings for the pride of human genius to sport with ; 
that he cannot with any propriety be represented by the character of 
a human being under any supposed imagery whatever. 

But what could the doctor intend by calling on his congregation to 
accuse the Almighty as a prisoner at their bar, or by pausing for the ac- 
cusation of any one—could he really believe that any one then present 
would have dared to proffer an accusation of his God? Was not the ap- 
peal futile if not ridiculous ? could he have expected an answer had he 
paused an hour? having prepared himself for the event, which was of 
course—silence from his congregation—he then tells them, that they 
are continually accusing their maker of injustice in taking from them 
their relatives ; whereas if he did not do so, the world would be soon so 
overstocked that they would be obliged to eat one another. 

We will not undertake to vindicate those who are under the especial 
control of Dr. Griffin’s doctrines, but judging of Christians in general 
who are under milder influences, we shall find, as we believe, that it is 
not their practice to accuse their God of any injustice whatever; but 
they do not divide him into parts, they adore him as a whole, a one 


Supreme, and patiently resign themselves to his ordinances; they may _ 
lament the loss of parents or children without- accusing the justice of — 


omnipotence ; but we believe that Dr. Griffin is the first clergyman who 
has dared represent the Almighty at his bar, as ready to afiswer the 
accusations of his congregation. But let him answer to his God. 

We cannot but regret that the oratorical abilities and impressive 
powers of this gentleman are not directed to the purpose of making 
“ creatures” happy, good, and wise. 
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THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 
" (Continued from page 304.) 


But oh! what language could unfold, 
What fixed eye unblench’d behold 
The wond’rous Majesty that shone, 
When Nature rising on her throne, 
With stedfast eye, and outstretch’d hand, 
Bade all be mute at her command ; 
*T was not the sceptre, or the crown, 
The diamond or embroider’d gown, 
That caus’d the reverential awe, 
That bent the hearts of all who saw; 
*’T was Nature from adornment free, 
Majestic in simplicity. 
Obedient to her voice, when all were mute, 
She bade each virtue, and each attribute, 
Each vice with its preceding crime, 
Each antidote,—obeying Time, 

In rang’d procession pass : 

Time, rising, shook his glass, 

Laid down his scythe 
In humour blythe, 
And, as of erst, stood still 
T’ obey Almighty will. 


The march preparing, on the ground 
Prostrate, a fallen man was found, 

As pierc’d by Nature’s voice ; 
Him Truth awak’d, and Genius rais’d, 
Nature in him her semblance prais’d, 

And Myriads round rejoice. 


“* Thee Truth and Genius have uprear’d, 
Be these forever thine ; 

Approach the power you rever’d, 
And rest upon my shrine.” 


She said : approaching with demeanor mild, 

He gently bow’d before her sacred throne : 

‘*‘ Shakespeare, henceforth be thou my favourite child, 
Millions attest I claim thee for my own. 
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And be it thine to expound my general laws, 
To paint my features with unerring hand, 
Your guides will lead you to the moral cause ; 
Yon stock of Adamant—be there thy stand.” 


She sate, then bade her attributes appear : 

On rock of adamant he took his stand, 

Soul breathing genius whispered in his ear 

And truth assigned her pencil to his hand. 
(To be continued.) 








THE FORTY THIEVES. 

Tuts piece still preserves its magnetism, and while-the managers 
persevere in a conduct so liberal and meritorious as theirs has been in 
this instance, we trust that their theatre will continue to be, as it has 
been during the last three weeks, 

** The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 

This piece may be viewed as a “‘ spectacle” again and again, without 
satiety. It is to the great honour of the managers of the Boston The- 
atre that we can assert what we are induced to believe from the several 
conversations we have held on this subject, that in no theatre on the 
continent this striking exhibition has been brought forward with so 
much brilliancy and correctness; we think also that the public will 
join with us in declaring that they have seldom if ever witnessed a 
a piece so accurately executed in all its parts, or one more generally 
adorned with interesting and appropriate music. 

We have full confidence that when the public see the benefit of Mr. 
Worrall announced they will not forget the painter, and we think we 
may say(here) the ingenious contriver of the scenery of the Forty Thieves. 

We must remember in this world to do justice, and re-collect to do 
our duties. — a 

BENEFITS. 
A CAUTION. 
Advertisement Extraordinary. ti 

Wuereas Forty Thieves had lately established themselves ina louse 
of public resort in this town, and committed extraordinary depredation 
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on the purses of individuals, but at the same time in so insinuating ae 


and fascinating a manner as not to render themselves liable to the ven- 
geance of the law : And whereas the managers of said house of public 
resort, have by public advertisement assured the community, that they 
have not only secured all the property the said thieves tntroduced, but 
also all which they have since collected, and that the thieves themselves 
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have been arrested.—But whereas also, we have strong reason to be- 
lieve, that being only held to bail, they will still keep possession of the 
town ; and as their long residence in said house threatened consider- 
able injury to the private property and profits of individuals concerned 
in it, on which they were about to encroach when they were arrested— 
This is to recommend to the managers of said public house, to keep 
them in close confinement during the usual period allotted to the profits 
of individuals ; for should such sly rogues with all their fascinations 
and magic art, be permitted to gain footing during the usual amuse- 
ments of this part of the season, they might steal from individuals those 
resources on which they have been accustomed to rely for the support 


of their families during the summer. 
— i + Car — 


CHAMPAIGNE. 

WE inserted a letter in our last paper under this signature, because 
we had entertained hopes that its publication would have elicited a 
few sparks of wit from some of our young bon-vivans—With regret we 
are obliged to observe that although eight or ten applicants have in- 
tended to favour us, by making us the medium of “ the conveyance of 
their claims and qualifications of admission to a convivial club,” we 
have not found one that would justify our opening the door to him, even 
of our antichamber. 

“Madeira,” ‘ Oporto,” “Claret,” &c. &c. we beg leave to decline, 
because, we ourselves profess to have some taste, and can discover bad 
mixtures though introduced by favourite names. 


—+ 
N. N. ESQ. 

Tue following delicate and captivating notice, is just received from 
Canada. As the friend and agent of the General, I wish you to give it 
place and precedence. To our American female husband-seekers, it 
must be highly interesting. Such an invaluable “ roy,” as is here of- 
fered for sale, must command many bidders ; and Montreal will undoubt- 
@dly become the emporium of all our first-rate maidens, as it has be- 


wie ne the mart of many of our other most valuable products. I would 


| vis e such of our maidens as may undertake the journey, that that part 





rel our Embaryo \aw is repealed which required our officers on the fron- 


“tiers to examine persons and indispensables, and that they had better ap- 


: “pear at the auction with short cut nails. Ww. 


In Advertisement for a Wife, in the name of the Honourable aie 





nant-General. 
Maidens, here’s a heart to sell ; 
Take the toy, and treat it well ; 
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Take the toy, and you shall find, 

A Soldier’s heart, though rough, is kind, 
And sweet the nut, though harsh the rind ! 
Oft the plain volume, bound in boards, © 
Much learning and much wit affords ; i # 
While books, begirt with Russia leather, 
In weight of worth, scarce poise a feather ; ee 
Oft may the rugged rock enshrine 
The golden glories of the mine ; 
Oft may the simple casket hide 

All Europe’s and all India’s pride. 
Maidens ! here’s a heart to sell, 
Take the toy, and treat it well : 
*Tis true, the owner rates it high, 
And few have stock enough to buy. 


These are his terms :— 


** Give me sweetness, sense and truth, 
** The trusting confidence of youth ; 
** The tender lustre of an eye 
‘* Melting in tears of sympathy ; 
** Meekness, in her mildest mood ; 
** Passions amiably subdued :— 
** Give me that art without pretence, 
‘** The playful child of innocence ; 
** Talents which shun the public gaze, 
** Content to win one soldier’s praise ; 
** To nobleness of birth, be join’d 
“A proud nobility of mind ; 
** And may her riches serve to show 
**A white hand, eager to bestow !”” 
Maidens here’s a heart to sell ; 
Take the toy, and treat it well. 


ey 
ee J 


N.B.—Should a private purchase be the wish of any lady,she may ad- 


dress the agent W. ) ae 
A ea + 


MR. MORSE. se , 
Tuzs gentleman has lately been exercising his talents at Salem: His 
readings and recitations, have not only proved to him a source of prof- 
it, but of honour. We are naturally proud in finding our own opinions 
confirmed, and thence perhaps do we derive the extraordinary pleasure 
we feel, by giving additional publicity to the subjoined extract from the 















































Pa i But leaves the wretch to weep 
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Salem Gazette, which, however, we should not do, did it not bear strong 
testimony of its being composed of the sincere opinions of its author. 

‘Perhaps more than any other man our country has produced, Mr. 
Morse possesses the natural requisites for a great orator. His person, 
his voice, his countenance, his intellect, are truly models of perfection. 
To these have been added a classical education, and a long and faithful 
attention to the principles of eloquence. He is not the artificial orator. 
Nothing about him is affected or laboured. His tones and gestures 
flow out of his subject. He is touched with the spirit of his authors ; and 
of course he commands or persuades, astonishes or allures, without 
the appearance of effort. Men of taste, who know his worth, hail him 
as the Roscius of our country.” 

We understand that Mr. Morse is about to appear in a new charac- 
ter (the Stranger) for the benefit of Mr. Powell; it is a character to the 
performance of which his abilities are well adapted, and we have no 
doubt but that in the execution he will add another leaf to the laurel 
already on his brow. 


—s+— 
MUSEUM. 

WE shall always find cause of regret when we hear that any person, 
having attempted an establishment of public benefit, is reduced to the 
necessity of applying to public generosity for assistance ; and it was 
with sincere pain that we perceived on Thursday evening that the 
wishes of Mr. Bowen, were unanswered. But two circumstances ope- 
rated very powerfully against his success, the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and the appeal from misfortune. Did not Mr. Bowen know that 
there is something so repulsive in distress, that the nerves_of the afflu- 
ent cannot bear the approach to it, and that the principal attraction te 
assistance is prosperity ? 

* And what is friendship, but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
os A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
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_ CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been accused of treating our correspondents with less deli- 
cacy than is usual with periodical writers. We are grateful ‘or all good 
communications, but the errors into which we continually fall, and for 
which’we are continually called to account, in consequence of the few we 
do select, are a proof that we cannot be too careful. Many communica- 
tions come to us in such questionable shapes that we know not what to 
make of them. ‘We wish to do general good ; but we wish at the same 
time to avoid gratifying private pique or party prejudice. 


